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FURTHER NOTES THE WHITE-THROATED SWIFTS 
WILSON HANNA 


WITH FOUR PHOTOS 


MAY-JUNE CONDOR for 1909 tells early experiences with the 
White-throated Swift melanoleucus) Slover Mountain 
which located the San Bernardino Valley near Colton. Continuous 
observations since that time have brought forth few more interesting points, 

particularly concerning the nests. 
During the breeding season single birds, birds pairs, are often no- 
ticed flight. The nesting sites are then found watching where these 
birds go. When likely crevice found, observations must conducted 
decide whether the nest under construction, with eggs, contains young. 
With the exception set no. and set no. all nests that have observed 
have been situated with bends and far away that nothing could 
seen even the location the nests and these two sets are the only ones 

have taken where injury some the eggs the set has not resulted. 
The nesting cracks are best located watching the birds carry feathers 
into them, but the nest-building and egg-laying period may require over 
month there much chance destroying the unfinished nests waiting 
too long before removal the rocks. several have been greeted 
the sereeches half-grown young where had expected start 

operations for collecting eggs. 

the nesting cavity and estimating the proper time for collecting 
the eggs but mere start the direction, for the cavity usually 
some almost inaccessible point the cliffs, 150 feet from the bottom, 
with many dangerous, loose, overhanging rocks. There certainty the 
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exact location the nest within the crevice; may the right, the 
left, below above the entrance. examining the rock formation and 
looking into the opening one able suggest possible locations for the nest, 
and with all the available data mind time start operations. 

least two men were required for taking all nests, and, with the excep- 
tion set no. they were reached descending rope. was usually 
necessary for one man steady the rope while the climber was working, espe- 
cially where overhanging rocks did not permit him reach the nest slack 
rope. Upon arrival the cavity the first thing done was pull up, means 
small rope, tools for cutting foot-holds, and then, when these had been 
made, the rocks were removed such way not crush the nest. the 
rocks may vary size and weight from few pounds many tons, and the 
exact location the nest not known, the man supported rope and with 
foot-hold has little his favor. Set no. and set no. were snatched 
from the sides huge falling rocks that were removed from the cliffs. 


All nesting cavities where sets were taken have been completely destroyed 
removing the nests. While these operations are under way the birds either 
remain the fissures fly about making occasional visit the cavities 
within few feet the openings. 

All nests that have examined have been infested with numerous ‘‘bugs’’. 
the two nests where birds could seen while incubating, the insects could 
observed crawling the birds’ heads. The eggs, every case, were more 
less spotted result the insects, depending upon how long they had 
been the nest. Where eggs can seen the nest believe that observation 
the degree spotted condition will indicate state incubation and possibly 
save destruction nests containing eggs that can not saved perfect con- 
dition. 

With the exception that containing set no. all nests were apparently 
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new throughout and were be:ng used for the first time. No. was larger 
all dimensions than any the other nests and there seemed least two 
layers under the nest use, and the layer directly under the new nest the 
remains eggs could seen. opinion that the nest had been used 
least two former seasons. The two lower layers were not substantial, prob- 
ably having decomposed due age and insects. Photos set no. and set no. 
with nests, show difference size and the same time the general appear- 
typical nests. 

Nests are constructed, for the most part, chicken feathers and grasses 
cemented together and the rocks, probably saliva. They vary size 
suit the space between the walls rock and are usually shallow and narrow. 
The following dimensions, millimeters, show the range variation. 


Fig. WHITE-THROATED SWIFT, SET NO. NOTE LARGE SIZE THIS NEST 
COMPARED WITH NO. AND THE CONDITION THE EGGS. 


Nest for Outside Inside 
Set No. Depth Length Breadth Depth Length Breadth 


*Measurements by H. S. Swarth, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology. 


Both the vertical and the cracks are used nesting sites, but 
with the exception set no. all that took were from vertical cracks. 
almost impossible take nests from horizontal fissures without destruction 
the eggs and the exception noted, rock weighing least tons was re- 
This can seen the photo. The location set no. was rather un- 
usual, being reached going into vertical crack about three feet, then 
eighteen inches, then the side about eight inches. 
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All eggs are narrowly elliptical form, one end smaller. 
The two photos nests clearly show the form. believe the usual complement 
eggs four, while think three not unusual. have never seen any sets 
five, but set no. contained six eggs. far have been able learn 
this set six the largest which there any record. The following tables 


show the dimensions eggs, millimeters. 


ig 


Fig. ARROW POINTS HORIZONTAL CRACK 
FROM WHICH NO. WAS TAKEN AFTER RE- 
MOVAL ROCK WEIGHING LEAST TONS. 
THIS NEST WAS ABOUT 115 FEET FROM THE 


TOP OF THE CLIFF. 


Set No. Set No. Set No. 
21.1x13.9 20.6x13.9 21.1x13.9 
20.6x14.2 20.8x13.9 21.3x13.5 
21.1x13.9 20.8x13.7 21.6x13.9 
20.6x14.2 Aver. 20.7x13.8 
Aver. 21.3x13.9 
21.1x13.9 

Aver. 21.4x13.8 

Set No. Set No. Set No. 
21.0x13.0 20.3x13.2 
20.8x13.7 
20.8x13.2 19.9x13.3 20.8x13.2 
20.8x13.2 Aver. 19.4x13.1 Aver. 20.6x13.4 


Aver. 20.9x13.1 
*Measurements by H. S. Swarth, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology. 


+Measurements by Chas. H. Rogers, American Museum of Natural History. 
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The nests that have been taken were from three different localities, and 
nests have been observed three others. Two seemingly ideal locations for 
the swifts, having the same the others, have never been used 
either for nests for roosting, and not able offer any reason for this. 

The fissures where nests have been located seem used only the 
nesting season May and June; during the balance the year the birds 
gregate large openings 
within rocks. The earli- 
est and latest records 
have for taking eggs are 
May and June 13, re- 
spectively, both 
ing fresh. The breeding 
season short that 
almost sure that but 
single brood raised. 
does not start 
until the set complete. 

During the heavy rains 
January, 1916, quite 
number swifts were 
found the ground 
helpless condition. 
seems that some the 
had 
flooded with water which 
had drenched 
causing them attempt 
escape, but was im- 
possible for them fly 
with wet feathers. Sev- 
eral these birds were 
kept warm place till 
their feathers were dry 
enough for them fly 
away. 

Observations are such 
that these 
residents 
out the year. Many days 


Fig. SWIFT CLIFF. THE MAN ABOUT often pass during the 
THIRTY FEET FROM THE BOTTOM AND 130 FEET FROM fall and winter when no 

THE TOP, THE ROCKS HAVE BEEN TAKEN are seen, and then 

THE ACT REMOVING SET NO, some unexpected time 

they appear 

numbers. The most common time day for the-swifts seen the late 
afternoon, and when swift can located flying about, one almost certain 
soon see many more, except the breeding season. They fly about 
the vicinity the crevices where they make their homes and seem have 
fear humans, hawks, noise; yet, apparently some signal, all the 
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birds will suddenly return the fissures the rocks, and there seems 
nothing that will cause them leave their selected roosting cavities. the 
district lying within four miles around Slover Mountain have never seen the 
swifts more than one mile distant from it. 

During the extremely cold wave early January, 1913, eight, per- 
healthy, swifts were taken out where they, with many oth- 
ers, seemed roosting dazed numb state. They were kept room 
for about six hours and then turned loose, one time, few hundred feet 
from the point where they were captured. All flew away dazed fashion 
and nearer the ground than usual and observed return 
place where they were captured. had hitherto thought that they were numb 
from the cold, possibly from the jar blast their vicinity 
but has been suggested that possibly they were hibernating. This 
raises very interesting question, seems possible that these birds have in- 
hibernation periods. The facts are that these birds are not observed 
for many days the coldest weather, yet are found plentiful within the 
rocks, dormant state. 

claimed some that these birds not use their wings unison, but 
the opinion that they flap both wings the same time, least part 
the time not always. When flying about feeding upon insects, usually 
several hundred feet elevation above the ground, they make few rapid beats 
with the wings, then soar little while, then beat their wings rapidly for few 
moments and on. They vary the flight sharp darts other directions, 
probably catch insects. When returning the cliffs they often keep their 
wings beating fairly steadily. Both when penetrating and leaving the crevices 
they seem use both their wings and feet aids locomotion. 

Set no. was donated the United States National Museum (Accession 
60163), where proved the first set eggs this species that institution. 
Set no. was donated the American Museum Natural History where 
there had been eggs the White-throated Swift previously. Set no. was 
donated the California Museum Vertebrate Zoology (now no. 1632 the 
collection there). 

Colton, California, November 14, 1916. 


BIRDS THE HUMID COAST 
FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY 


FISHERMEN 


HUMID COAST the Northwest appeals the imagination the 
worker from the arid interior not only because its phenomenal forest 
growth—its bearded giants towering from one two hundred feet above 

almost impenetrable jungle—but because the antitheses 
that result from the juxtaposition ocean and forested mountains northern 
latitudes. 

Tillamook Bay northwestern Oregon, reached from Portland 
winding down through the Coast Mountains with their lofty conifers and their 
canyon streams frequented Water Ouzels, the shore that strewn with the 
trunks headless giants close beset the living forest that the bird stu- 
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dent may hear Gulls and Cormorants with one ear and Pileated Woodpeckers 
and Varied Thrushes with the other. And this region the Douglas fir and 
the long-fingered Sitka spruce, birds that the Sierra Nevada and Rocky 
Mountains are encountered only when one has climbed altitudes well 
among the thousands are here found sea level—birds such Crested Jays, 
Olive-sided Rufous Hummingbirds, Sooty Grouse, and Nuttall 
Sparrows. 

The Nuttall Sparrows, whose half brothers the White-crowns had found 
their breeding grounds the high Sierra California and from 11,000 
11,600 feet the Rockies New were abundant sea level Tilla- 
mook Bay. the fishing village Garibaldi, June, 1914, they were 
familiar Chipping Sparrows, catching insects along the sidewalks with little 
regard for passers-by. Across the bay Bay Ocean—named literally from its 
two shores—the Nuttall Sparrows sang from the tips the wind-dwarfed 
bushes covering the face the bluff actually overlooking the Their 
song, rich, grave, and uplifted, went well with the strong wind from over the 
sea, with the wide expanse ocean, and its horizon line sky. Below them, 
while Gulls flew slowly by, their shadows the sands the shore and 
‘lines black forms winged their way silently toward the rocky islets be- 
yond, from out the ocean the white-maned sea horses came trooping in, rank 
rank, down the length the shore. 

After severe ocean storms Fulmars and other rare sea birds are found 
the beaches, and along the sand-spit beyond Bay Ocean many stray water 
fowl were seen. Not many miles down the coast, Netart’s Bay, stand the 
well known picturesque Three Arch Rocks now held the government 
Bird Reserve for the preservation their remarkable colonies water fowl. 
Moving pictures these Petrels, Puffins, Gulls, and the myriad Murres that 
may now nest security their native rocks have been taken Mr. Finley 
for the educational work the Oregon Fish and Game and Dallas 
Lore Sharp his delightful book, ‘‘Where Rolls the Oregon,’’ tells night 
spent the sea-bound rocks among their restless populace. 

Tillamook Bay there are rocks large enough house bird colonies, 
and June the only common birds seen about Garibaldi were Gulls and Cor- 
morants. low tide the wharf, where pair Kingfishers sometimes came 
for small fry, diving the zigzagging reflection the piles, gray-backed 
Western Gulls and their confreres gathered familiarly, pluming themselves 
the sunlit piles standing idly the shore where the fishing boats lay 
anchor, and streamers sun-illumined seaweed floated below the surface. 

The birds made themselves much home that the fishermen had 
protect their clams and boxes from them. One the men before realiz- 
ing the necessity had dug sack clams and, not wanting stop wash 
and put them his boat, threw them down shore, away 
dig another sack full. While was gone the Gulls came and cleaned out the 
whole pile, opening the shells and cleaning them expertly that not particle 
meat was left. the man remarked ‘‘That learnt not 
dump them down that way, where they can get holt them.’’ Though 
the Gulls open the blue shells without trouble, they cannot open the 
cockles, the fisherman said, and have resort the same expedient that 
Ravens sometimes do, the shells into the air from fifty hun- 
dred feet and dropping them that they break open when they strike the 
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beach. The large square crab boxes tied the wharf full the huge 
squirming Tillamook crabs for which the country noted, have securely 
covered keep the-Gulls out, for the fisherman told me, ‘‘they swipe crab 

While the Gulls have reckoned with such minor ways, the villages, 
the people fully realize, would uninhabitable were not for the birds. 
the fall the salmon that have come into Tillamook Bay the 
spawn and when they die are washed down the high water along the creeks 
and along the shore, sometimes, the fisherman assured me, ‘‘you might say 
the thousands’’; and added realistically, ‘‘I’ve seen the little creeks 
thick you couldn’t see the bottom.’’ this perilous moment the Gulls gather, 
and scavengers save the day for the villagers. large salmon run 
was predicted the year visit because the water was deep the bar— 
twenty-one feet low tide—so that the fish could get easily. The Tilla- 
mook squaws endorsed the prediction because—there was large crop sal- 
mon berries 

the dull season the Gulls sometimes steal fish from their Cormorant 
neighbors, expert divers who come with small fry temptingly exposed 
their bills. When down the shore one day, hearing hoarse looked 
just time see one the black-bodied Cormorants shake off white-breast- 
Gull and then raise its bill and swallow, its safe from all pilferers. 

was interesting watch Cormorant come down the bay, flying stead- 
ily low over the water with its long neck curved up, light heavy bodied and 
rapidly sink black hook, only its small head and long neck visible. 
When both Gulls and Cormorants were out the bay the scene was always 
shifting. One moment there would row black hooks and arow 
white breasts. Then the black hooks would tip forward and Grebe-like disap- 
pear under the water. But glanced away, looking back again, there 
would the row black hooks. Twenty-five Cormorants counted line 
one time, but the instant band Gulls unceremoniously plumped down 
among them and instead the orderly black row, there was confusion 
white wings and black necks. 

Down the shore white line Gulls feeding mud flat would rise and 
shift back and forth calling, and when the flock finally broke and drifted 
way, band passed over head white against the deep blue sky that 
was thrilling sight. Small squads the beach, one them gath- 
ering around little clam pile the handsome adults with their pure 
white bodies, dark gray mantles, and yellow bills, the young with mottled 
brownish bodies and black bills. One poor bird with broken leg pecked 
the already emptied shells desultory manner, but the rest for the most part 
stood around playing teasing each other, out loud Gull tones with 
their wild sea quality. 

Barn Swallow went skimming low over the beach, the beach 
where lay old gray logs higher than could reach, dethroned monarchs from 
the noble mountain forest the coast, and below them the sand was wreathed 
with streamers fine green seaweed that had drifted with the tide, ripple 
marks, Gull tracks, and empty clam shells each adding line the complex, 
fascinating story the meeting these children mountain, sea, and air. 

Down along the water’s edge, oblivious the crowds Gulls and rows 
Cormorants, Great Blue Heron, solitary fisherman absorbed his pursuit, 
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stalked slowly and down the shore. second Heron that was perched 
snag far out the bay was presumably his mate, angling other waters. 
From distance the outlines the fisherman the shore were three long 
sticks—neck and legs—for the shadowy form the body faded into the water 
the bay with its blues and greens and white caps. The only conspicuous 
feature was the long white neck. When walking along shore the Heron with 
long neck craned forward statuesquely would suddenly sprawl onto the water, 
rising with tiny fish its bill which would shake persistently, the sun 
glancing from the scaly sides and also from the wet side the bird’s own 
head. When the great Heron flew, its slender form opened broad gray, 
black-margined wings, and flapped and till disappeared down the 
hazy shore toward the safe harbor woodland leading back the 
mountains. 
VISIT FROM SOOTY GROUSE 


Between the mountains and the shore there strip dense forest, and 
wandered along the road bordering it, looking for possible habitation, 
our amazement found broad board walk leading through the forest. 
Golden Pileolated Warbler enticed its woodland vista, flashing gold 
and out the greenery. What could the explanation this broad highway 
through the timber? Where would lead us? followed between stand 
spotted mossy alder trunks and heavy-topped hemlocks and Sitka spruces 
filled with dense growth glossy green salal, skunk cabbage whose 
huge shining leaves rose two three feet above the ground, purple elder- 
berry, and red huckleberry bushes, luxuriant growth tall salmonberry, 
and round-leafed vine maples whose red-winged seeds give the effect red 
fruit the tops the small trees, together with bracken and clusters high 
ferns that occupied the remaining crevices and niches. The charred trunk 
huge spruce felled and burned back make way for the walk, and pools 
standing deep hollows left upturned roots, huge gray roots that made 
chipmunk look like mouse, told how man had wrestled with the forest. 
stepped off the walk and essayed penetrate the jungle, the crossed pros- 
trate trunks enormous primeva! trees, cut twenty-five years before, disputed 


the way and the dense tangle vegetation added such difficulties that were 


glad get back the open highway. 

the head the board walk, much our surprise faced large two- 
story school building surrounded cleared grassy acres. Set the forest 
the edge small fishing hamlet, seemed strangely out place but—as 
learned later when the family the house near the school had kindly taken 
in—it was one Oregon’s modern schools gathering its children from other 
hamlets. The board walk that had bespoken prodigal extravagance before, 
with this explanation became bare necessity; for how else could children 
come and through the water-soaked forest during the nine months the 
rainy season? 

the board walk proved convenient for birds 
and was also attractive highway for roaming for the Oregon law 
they may where they will, objectors having the privilege fencing against 
them! Even perambulatory bear had found the walk more convenient than 
clambering and down the log-blocked woods—woods that cost five hun- 
dred dollars acre clear! 

spruce stump beside the school house measuring nearly twenty-four feet 
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cireumference bespoke the difficulties encountered. While the main part 
the forest had been burned twenty-five years before, few the origi- 
nal two-hundred-foot trees had been left standing because too knotted make 
good timber, and the second growth spruce and hemlock had now reached 
height hundred feet. 

The acres adjoining the school had been cleared bracken and timber 
carpenter who, after building the Life Saving Station the bay, discovered 
the school and settled beside it, that advantages missed his own youth might 
afforded his little daughter. front the house dead tree, one the 
kings the original forest, marked the clearing from above and below, for al- 
though had lost its top its shaft, estimated two hundred feet, rose proudly 
into the air above the adjoining timber, while the trunk about five feet from 
the ground had girth over twenty-nine feet. 

Around the school house, even vacation, the birds proved suggest- 
ively shy; but one morning rare visitor, Sooty Grouse, strayed into the 
clearing from the woods. She was first seen flying into young spruce the 
house, and the family were called look her. The spruce was dense and 
its mossy cushions made many dark Grouse-like spots that, crane our necks 
might, could not find her. The fisherman who had seen her fly told 
that had once hunted half hour trying see cock hooting over his 
head! this gave looking, but before long heard the 
fisherman calling some excitement for ‘‘the woman’’—interested ornith- 
ology—to come out again. 

There was the Grouse, secretive inhabitant dusky forests, out the 
glaring light day, perched the ridgepole the school house surrounded 
grassy acres, the most conspicuous object the though her 
body matched the slaty shade the roof. The explanation was simple. Tom, 
the big house cat, had flushed her from the grass, the excitement the chase, 
the witness declared, actually jumping into the air after her. There she 
sat, rather crouched, with pointed head projecting beyond the ridgepole 
one side the roof, and long banded tail hanging over the other. The cat was 
still prowling about and when the excited little Goldilocks chased him off, the 
old Grouse moved her head and raised meditating flight, but, de- 
ciding that the child was harmless, sat down again. When the fisherman ap- 
proached and levelled his long spy glass her, however, she opened her wings 
and flew across the school lot, disappearing high spruce. 

Where were the young? She had doubtless brought them the open 
school lot feed, the carpenter imagined. She would have come back 
and gather them together again. get good view the tree into which she 
had flown and from which she must come, walked over the school house 
steps and sat down wait. And still waited. Then the two men the house 
with gun and wheelbarrow followed Goldilocks and her two white Spitz 
dogs passed and down the board walk out hearing, after which 
there was unbroken, reassuring silence. last heard low 
uck-uck-uck, and out the Grouse, flying across the entire length the 
school lot into the woods its head, scouring the ground for her chickens. 
Where could they be? Why didn’t they answer her? After little, back she 
came the woods the foot the lot, still without sign, that could note. 
This time, after she lit among the shadows high spruce branch, close 
her pointed head and dusky form could distinguished. 
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Again she softly her invisible little 
and then astonishment flew out, almost straight me, seemed, and 
onto the school roof again, her feet rapping the shingles she lit. From 
that height she could command the lot and hear the least faint 
piping voice. Once more she anxiously thinking the black 
watch her movements better changed position. Whether the old 
Grouse heard last her brood near the woods and while 
back was turned led the chicks cover, can never know, for although 
waited long time, and looked eagerly subsequent days, neither she nor the 
chickens reappeared. The carpenter’s prediction had doubtless been fulfilled— 
take her young ones into the woods she finds the after them.’’ 

The Oregon Ruffed Grouse were formerly plentiful here. Ten twelve 
years ago, the hunter told me, ‘‘there used lots them—we used take 
the gun out and get all wanted them.’’ But, added, ‘‘they are getting 
thinned out only few being seen when hunting, and those ‘‘way back 
the 

continued) 


THE TOWNSEND SOLITAIRE 


FORREST HANFORD 


length about the Water Ousel: ‘‘He the mountain streams’ own darling, 

the hummingbird blooming waters, loving rocky ripple-slopes and 
sheets foam bee loves flowers, lark loves sunshine and meadows. 
For both winter and summer sings, sweetly, cherrily, inde- 
pendent alike sunshine and love, requiring other inspiration than the 
stream which dwells. While water sings, must he, heat 
calm storm, ever attuning his voice sure accord; low the drought 
summer and the drought winter, but never 

The Solitaire, the other hand, except for song during the 
nesting season, invariably silent, reflecting his surroundings remarkable 
degree—a dim gray spirit bird flitting quietly through arched aisles the 
coniferous forests. the reigning genie the shadowy nooks, the remote 
solitudes; his favorite haunts the dark groves alpine 
ranging downward into the sunnier, more open pineries the lower Sierras. 
prefers the calm margin dreaming lake rather than the swift tumult 
rivers, sheltered cove quiet place commotion and din. One does not 
discover the Solitaire through any his part make himself 
uous nuisance like the jay, nor when his solitude invaded does resent 
your presence scolding chatter. His rather disposition once sweet 
and tolerant; you take him instantly end accepts you your true value, 
going about his business his ordinary shy manner, showing neither distrust 
nor fear unless startled abrupt movement loud sound. 

rare singer the Solitaire that during mountain rambles, extend- 
ing over period thirteen years, have heard the song only five 
sions, which will long remembered from the nature the surroundings and 
the delightful melody this dweller the silent places. The first time was 


MUIR his charming book the Sierras California writes 
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the forenoon one those bright, exquisite days early spring Lake 
Tahoe, when the warring elements had declared truce and were rest for 
time. The little shadowy canyon wherein rested enjoyed hushed and sol- 
emn tranquility not diminished, but rather added to, drowsy murmuring 
from bright brook splashing its way the lake. This, thought, could 
none other than the haunt Solitaire, and wished that might see the 
bird; and answer prayer came one, small gray ghost bird that 
flitted silently and out the leafy corridors its retreat, finally resting 
the limb pine not ten feet away. And watched, the feathers his 
breast and throat rose with song that softly echoed the beautiful voices 
the brook, the gurgling eddies, the silvery tinkle tiny and the 
deeper medley miniature falls. Infinitely fine and sweet was this render- 
ing mountain music. times the song the bird rose above the sound 
the water rippling cadences but infinite number runs and 
modulated trills, dying away again and again low plaintive whispering notes 
suggestive tender memories. know bird song with which can 
compared except that the Water Ousel. But the song the Ousel sung 
the wilder nothing less than the raging thunder- 
ing cataracts larger streams will for him. 

Another memorable was daybreak, after interminable night 
without blankets high altitude. The great summit peaks the Sierras, 
against the western sky, had just begun glow with the first delicate 
rose-tints the dawn, while the forest mantling their granite flanks stood 
misty and somber and still above dead banks snow. Suddenly, breaking the 
silence, came faintly the notes Solitaire, growing stronger with the light 
like the first low tentative laughter little alpine streamlet set free from 
ice. The same sweet notes that remembered, clear the drip from icicles, 
spontaneous the songs mountain streams. 

Sunny open glades the woods, rather than the more secure shelter 


dense forests, are usually selected the Townsend Solitaire (Myadestes town-- 


sendi) for nesting purposes. Five nests which have examined were thus sit- 
uated open thinly forested areas surrounded very dense woods, and 
were found more accident than design, the birds flushing 
Their behavior when thus disturbed harmony with their quiet disposition 
their actions they show tender solicitude, but not one the five pairs 
birds, when was the vicinity their nests, uttered single note com- 
plaint acted great distress fear. 

The data these nests are follows: About the first June, 1905, was 
exploring ridge above the Feather River Plumas County, 4000 feet alti- 
tude, when Solitaire flew from behind charred stub. This, examination 
was found partly burnt out, forming semi-circular Within this 
shelter depression had evidently been the ground, which was 
great loose mass pine needles, the interior being lined with dry grass stems. 
The nest contained four fresh eggs. 

Again June 10, 1908, Fyffe, 3700 feet altitude, nest was found eigh- 
teen inches crevice charred oak log the open forest. 
tion was about like the first nest, the bulk the material being pine needles, 
the lining grass stems. The contents were four half fledged young. July 
9th the same year another nest was discovered, peculiar situation 
small ledge rock projecting from high cliff, Franktown Creek Canyon, 
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western Nevada. The nest, was bulky mass pine needles, and 
placed that overhanging point rock protected from the elements. 
Some catastrophe had but recently overtaken this family, four young birds 
were lying dead the rocks below, yet the parent birds still hovered silently 
about the vicinity. 

Seemingly more suitable the habits this species than the were 
the situations the other two nests. One day, July 1913, was foreing 
way the steep heavily timbered slope immense glacier moraine south 
Fallen Leaf Lake near Lake Tahoe, Solitaire flew from under small over- 
hanging granite boulder 7500 feet altitude. The nest contained three fresh 
eggs, and, usual, was pine needles, flush with the surface the ground, 
not much attempt having been made concealment. situation and mate- 
rial this nest was the exact counterpart the last one, found Bijou, June 16, 
1915, 6500 feet altitude. 

Oakland, California, December 1916. 


FURTHER NOTES THE BIRDS FORRESTER ISLAND, ALASKA 
GEORGE WILLETT 


following notes are supplementary the two articles that have re- 
cently appeared the avifauna Forrester Island, southeastern Alaska. 
One these, Professor Harold Heath, was published 
(vol. 1915, pp. 20-41), and the other, myself, the (vol. 
1915, pp. 295-305). Since the publication these papers, the writer has spent 
two summers Forrester Island the interests the United States Biolog- 
Survey. exact, the additional time spent the locality was from 
April August 20, 1915, and from April August 31, 1916. Owing 
earlier arrival the island the springs 1915 and 1916, number 
spring migrants were noted that were not seen all 1914, did not reach 
the island until well along May that year. 

There were several marked differences between the spring migration 
1915 and that 1916, probably accounted for the very different 
weather prevailing. The spring 1915 was warm and mostly calm, while that 
1916 was cold and stormy. Probably direct consequence these condi- 
tions, the species, well individuals, observed during the 
spring migrations was much fewer during the latter year than during the for- 
mer. Also the past summer the nesting land birds were less plentiful than 
usual and mostly later arrival. 

The following species are added the island avifauna. 

Colymbus holboelli. Holboell Grebe. Fairly common spring migration, May 
10, 1915. 

Colymbus auritus. Horned Grebe. One bird seen the harbor, May 1915. 

Gavia pacifica. Pacific Loon. Abundant the spring 1915, being most plenti- 
ful May 25. Two birds seen July 17. During the height the spring migration 
this species passed northward almost unbroken seriés small groups, the flocks 
occasionally alighting the water for rest food. All birds noted closely were high 
spring plumage. During the spring 1916 only few individuals were seen. 

Gavia stellata. Red-throated Loon. Three birds spring plumage noted May 11, 
1915. 
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Xema sabini. Sabine Gull. June 1916, both adults and immatures this 
species were abundant the water the seaward side the island, feeding her- 
ring. the day following single immature bird was seen the same locality. 

Mergus serrator. Red-breasted Merganser. pair adults noted May 1915, 
and single male May 30, 1916. 

Dafila acuta. adult male seen April 28, 1916. 

Oidemia deglandi. White-winged Scoter. 

Oidemia perspicillata. Surf Scoter. Both these scoters are fairly common dur- 
ing the first week May. Individuals were occasionally noted during the summer 
months. 

Branta canadensis occidentalis. Goose. Small flocks large 
brant were seen daily April June 20, 1916, flock ten birds flew 
boat close range. These were easily identified the above subspecies their 
large size and dark underparts. 

Arquatella maritima couesi. Aleutian Sandpiper. Common outlying rocks 
May 1915. One flock least forty birds noted. 

Totanus melanoleucus. Greater Yellow-legs. One bird seen pond 
the top the island, July 25, 1916. 

Heteractitis incanus. Wandering Tattler. Noted occasionally throughout spring 
and summer except during the month June. 1915 was seen the following 
dates: May and 16; July and 28, and August and 1916: July 18, and August 
and 31. 

Actitis macularia. Spotted Sandpiper. One seen May 24, 1915, and another May 
30, 1916. 

Squatarola squatarola. Black-bellied Plover. Single individual seen August 
1916. 

Arenaria melanocephala. Black Turnstone. Six birds seen May Fairly 
common July August 1916. 

Accipiter velox. Sharp-shinned Hawk. One bird seen near camp May and again 
May 1915. 

Buteo borealis alascensis. Alaska Red-tail. single bird noted May 1915, and 
another May 14, 1916. 

Otus asio kennicotti. Kennicott Screech Owl. One bird seen the woods July 
25, 1916. 

Passerculus sandwichensis sandwichensis. Aleutian Savannah Sparrow. 
mon along shore during the spring migration, which took place May 15, 1915, and 
May 14, 1916. single bird noted May 31, 1916. specimen taken seems referable 
this subspecies, though inclining some characteristics toward savanna the east- 
ern clearly not alaudinus. 

Zonotrichia coronata. Golden-crowned Sparrow. Apparently spring migrant 
small numbers. Noted May 1915, and May and 10, 1916. 

Melospiza melodia caurina. Yakutat Song Sparrow. had suspected the occur- 
rence this form during migrations, common these times Dall and Prince 
Wales islands, but, owing its similarity Melospiza melodia rufina, had been un- 
able identify with certainty. satisfied, however, that individual examined 
close range May 1916, was referable 

Additional notes species previously recorded: 


Falco peregrinus pealei. Peale Falcon. Professor Heath (Condor, 1915, 25) 


recorded the duck hawk Forrester Island Falco peregrinus and, during 
1914 took specimens, also referred the species anatum article the Auk 
(vol. 1915, 303). find, however, that adult male taken 1915 lacks entirely 
the black head and shoulders characteristic the male anatum corresponding 
plumage, and adult female taken 1916 spotted the throat and heavily barred 
with black chest and belly, much more than corresponding specimens anatum. 
also lacks the brownish cast underparts found anatum. This specimen was 
examined Mr. Oberholser who confirms identification, stating that un- 
doubtedly pealei. 

Four five pairs these birds nest Forrester Island and outlying islets. The 
eggs, generally four number, are deposited the last part April first week May. 
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Dryobates villosus picoideus. Queen Charlotte Woodpecker. Though referred 
the hairy woodpecker the island Dryobates villosus sitkensis, find upon examina- 
tion specimen taken August, 1915, that the white underparts characteristic sit- 
kensis are entirely lacking, and that less extensively white the back. was 
the molt and the outer tail feathers not yet grown out, comparison this regard could 
not made. clearly not sitkensis, but possesses the characters ascribed 
picoideus, now refer the latter form, course that further justified the geo- 
graphical position Forrester Island. 

Corvus corax principalis. Northern Raven. Although had spent three previous 
seasons southeastern Alaska and had found the raven common all points visited, 
until the summer 1915 had never succeeded locating the nest. was rather 
loss account for this fact quite little time had been spent the search. The so- 
lution the problem was arrived 1915. The raven proves the earliest nesting 
bird the region, the young being almost large enough leave the nest early May, 
which date the bald eagles and falcons are commencing incubation. nest contain- 
ing two nearly full grown young ravens was found Forrester Island May 14, 1915. 
was compactly built sticks, and well lined with moss, and was about forty feet 
spruce tree dense woods. The parent birds were very bold and noisy, flying within 
few feet head while was near the nest. Several other similar nests were seen 
later, from all which the young had departed. After the young leave the nest early 
May they remain the woods until the middle latter part June, when they come 
the beach with their parents. 

Loxia curvirostra sitkensis. Sitka Crossbill. Specimens this bird taken vari- 
ous parts southeastern Alaska during the summer months showed signs nesting, 
fact which always seemed puzzling me. Consequently was much interested find 
that birds shot Mr. McLeod Howkan early September, 1916, showed from 
the condition their reproductive organs that they would have bred about two 
three weeks. had noted similar condition two specimens taken Sitka Septem- 
ber, 1913, but had supposed them exceptional cases. would seem, however, from 
the above facts that the nesting season the Crossbill southeastern Alaska late 
September early October. This seems the more extraordinary when consider that 
this time the bad weather has generally commenced and that must well along 
into early winter before the young leave the nest. 


Elephant Butte, New Mexico, November 24, 1916. 


THE SUBSPECIES HESPERIPHONA VESPERTINA 
JOSEPH GRINNELL 


(Contribution from the Museum Vertebrate Zoology the University California) 


WRITER’S attention was first called the status the 
Evening Grosbeaks western North America Mr. Allan Brooks who 
stated letter that had found certain peculiarities his series gath- 
ered British Columbia. Subsequently Mr. Brooks sent his material the Cali- 
fornia Museum Vertebrate Zoology with full permission for make use 
any revision might care undertake. Attempts secure additional ma- 
terial from certain critical localities have not proven very successful. However, 
total 113 skins Evening Grosbeaks has been brought together, from the 
following sources: Private collections Messrs. Eugene Law, Allan Brooks, 
Swarth, and Grinnell; the United States National Muse- 
um, through Dr. Chas. Richmond; the American Museum Natural His- 
tory; and the California Museum Vertebrate Zoology. 
Study the assembled specimens has been under way for over two years, 
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though prosecuted quite intermittently. Repeatedly, after long intervals, have 
gone back verify earlier impressions, and this method feel sure that 
appreciation the facts has been characters have been detected which 
were not seen the start, and fortuitous variations have come recognized 
such. Hesperiphona subject but one molt per year; yet there much 
variation certain respects owing wear and possibly, also, age. weed 
out these variations significance course necessary 
process working any group birds. 

The characters Evening Grosbeaks which have found serviceable sub- 
discrimination are follows: (1) Proportions bill; (2) width 
frontal yellow band male; (3) color tone sides, and lower surface generally, 
female; (4) color tone top head and back female; (5) color tone 
upper and under parts male. With the color tones, the student has keep 
continually view the probable degree reached the process wear, and even 
then some variation found which must deal with mass-effect 
determine the mean condition. 

result study, found that Hesperiphona vespertina montana, 
the ‘‘western’’ subspecies recognized current literature, composite four 
distinguishable races. provide names for these, correct according the rules 
nomenclature, has been necessary restrict the current name within nar- 
rower limits. The following discussion goes into more detail than might other- 
wise needed, because conclusions the basis the name montana are 
variance from those other authors (e. g., Mearns, 1890, and Chapman, 1897), 
and wish anticipate fully any queries that may arise the part 
future students. 

The original characterization montana Ridgway (in Baird, Brewer 
and Ridgway, 1874, 449) unmistakably fits Mexican race, com- 
parison with vespertina, does also the figure plate the same work, 
even the source the specimen from which the drawing was made had not 
been indicated (as was). fact, birds from the Coast Rocky 
well from ‘‘North America east Lake Superior’’ (loc. cit., 
450), are all included under ‘‘var. while montana stated 
found ‘‘Guatemala, Mexico, and the southern Rocky was only 
long subsequent action that extended the range montana cover the whole 
North America’’ wherever Hesperiphona occurs all. 

aware that specimen the United States National Museum (no. 
11,960), from Cantonment Burgwin, New Mexico, has been considered the type 
montana; but this specimen was not published the type until 1890 (Mearns, 
247) and, just pointed out, virtual type had already been designated, no. 
35150. This latter specimen, from which the drawing the bill both Cooper’s 
Ornithology (1870) and Baird, Brewer and Ridgway (1874) was made, bears 
the following data: Mirador, Mex. (near Vera Cruz) pine June 64; Dr. 
Sartorius; 180 (punctuation different tag). This, now seems clear, 
the real type Hesperiphona vespertina montana Ridgway and the name me.ri- 
cana Chapman, based also bird from the state Vera Cruz, becomes pure 
synonym montana. Through the courtesy the custodians the National 
Museum have been permitted examine both these specimens, such 
cal importance. The one from Fort Burgwin, near Taos, northern New Mex- 
ico, belongs the subspecies here called warreni. 
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Nomenclature that the subsequent action the author himself designating 
type cannot affect the original typeship, and that the published 
figure’’ occurring the same work the original diagnosis must accepted 
pertaining the real type. this case the locality and museum number are 
plainly stated (Baird, Brewer and Ridgway, 1874, pl. fig. ‘‘Mex., 
What still more noteworthy this connection that this also the 
only actual specimen montana referred the whole work. Although the 
nomenclatural points here involved may not exactly covered the more recent 
International Code, American ornithologists will doubtless agree abiding 
the Code far the latter not conflict with the International 
Code. 

regret say that impossible with the material and information 
hand satisfactorily define the breeding ranges the various races Hesperi- 
phona vespertina here pointed out. The majority the specimens are winter 
birds, very probably greater less distance out their summer habitat. The 
breeding ranges indicated under each heading must considered largely hypo- 
Even the breeding area the eastern vespertina vespertina has 
never been outlined; nests and eggs that form remain unknown. the best 
knowledge eggs any form Evening Grosbeak have been 
found only California, Arizona and New Mexico. 


Hesperiphona vespertina vespertina (Cooper) 
Eastern Evening Grosbeak 

Type Sainte Marie, Michigan (Cooper, Ann. Lye. Nat. Hist. 
Y., 1825, pp. 220-222). 

Diagnosis.—Bill relatively shortest and thickest compared with all the 
other nearest like brooksi, but shorter, though basal thick- 
ness about the same. Color-tone body male relatively dark, though not 
dark brooksi. Frontal yellow bar male averaging widest, compared 
with all other subspecies; nearest brooksi and warreni. Color-tone both upper 
and under surface female averaging decidedly more grayish, less brownish, 
than any the other subspecies; top head and back not blackish 
brooksi, and less brownish than californica, and montana. 

Summer range.—Probably restricted central portions Canada east 
the main divide the Rocky Mountains: Alberta (Preble, Amer. Fauna no. 


Fig. No. Hesperiphona vespertina vespertina, male; Lake George, Indi- 
ana; December 1886; coll. Frean Morcom. No. Hesperiphona ves- 
pertina brooksi, male; no. 24517, Mus. Vert. Zool.; Okanagan, C.; Novem- 
ber 13, 1913; Allan Brooks. No. Hesperiphona vespertina montana, 
male; no. 917, coll. Law; Chiricahua Mountains, near Paradise, Ari- 
zona; April 25, 1913. 
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27, 1908, pp. 413-414). Winters irregularly, ‘‘south the Saskatchewan and 
the Rocky Mountains’’, south Kentucky, Pennsylvania, ete. (A. 
Check-list, 1910, 241). 
Hesperiphona vespertina brooksi*, new subspecies 
British Columbia Evening Grosbeak 

no. 24517, Mus. Vert. Okanagan, British No- 
vember 13, 1913; collected Allan Brooks. 

Diagnosis.—Bill thick vespertina, but longer and hence relatively 
slenderer; slightly less slender average than californica and 
but decidedly thicker than montana. Color-tone body male decidedly the 
darkest compared with all the other subspecies; result, line 
tion between black cap and hind neck not sharply defined. Frontal yellow bar 
male averaging much broader than any other subspecies except warreni and 
vespertina, and but slightly narrower than the latter form. Color-tone body 
femaie darker than any other subspecies; more sooty top head and 
back, and darker brown beneath; decidedly less ashy about head and lower 
surface than vespertina, most nearly californica. 


vide, British Columbia, Canada. The series hand was taken various win- 
ter dates Okanagan and Chilliwick, C., and Tacoma, Washington. 
Hesperiphona vespertina californica, new subspecies 
California Evening Grosbeak 
Type.—Male; no. 25638, Mus. Vert. Zool.; Crane Flat, 6300 feet altitude, 


Mariposa County, California; June 15, 1915; Tracy Storer; orig. 
no. 1257. 

Diagnosis.—Bill intermediate degree relative thickness, more nearly 
brooksi and warreni; thicker than montana. Color-tone body 
male intermediate depth, much vespertina though averaging yellower 
beneath latter respect approaching Frontal yellow bar male rel- 
atively narrow, much narrower than vespertina, and 
or-tone body female light brownish gray, more brown than vespertina, 
less blackish crown and back than brooksi; near montana, but not quite 
yellowish brown beneath somewhat darker than 

Summer range.—Chiefly Sierra Nevada California, south least 
Yosemite National Park; but also Warner Mountains, Modoe County, and thence 
north least Bear Creek, Wheeler County, Oregon (see Miller, Condor, 
vi, 1904, 104). Winters irregularly adjacent territory south Mount Wil- 
son, Los Angeles County, California. 

Hesperiphona vespertina montana Ridgway 
Mexican Evening Grosbeak 

Type.—No. 35150, Nat. Mus.; from Mirador, near Vera Cruz], Mex- 
(Ridgway, 1874, 449 and fig. pl. 22); male, orig. no. 180; collected 
Dr. Sartorius June, 1864. 

type from Las Vigas, Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

Diagnosis.—Bill much slenderer than any the other forms, with decided 
curvature downward, involving especially the gonys and commissure; the anti- 
thesis the condition Color-tone body male light, averaging 


*Named in recognition of Allan Brooks’s contributions to northwestern ornithology. 


Summer known, but probably west the Rocky Mountain di- 
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more yellowish even than californica. Yellow frontal bar male very nar- 
row, averaging narrower than any other form. body female 
browner than any other form, sharply different from the gray vesper- 
tina and the sooty tone above brooksi; paler tone brown beneath than 
californica, most nearly warreni. 

Summer range.—Specimens hand only from the following places, all prob- 
ably breeding localities: Mirador and Las Vigas, both not far from Vera Cruz, 
Mexico; Huachuea and Chiricahua mountains, Arizona. unable distin- 
guish the birds extreme southern Arizona from the Vera Cruz birds. 


Hesperiphona vespertina warreni*, new subspecies 
Rocky Mountain Evening Grosbeak 
no. 1399, Colorado College Mus.; Bear Creek, near Colorado 
Springs, Colorado; June 19, 1898; 
Diagnosis.—Bill moderate degree thickness, seemingly identical this 
respect with californica; therefore much thicker than montana, and yet unmis- 
takably slenderer than vespertina. Color-tone body male averaging the 
same californica. Frontal yellow bar male broad, very nearly broad 
vespertina, therefore decidedly broader than californica. Color-tone 
body female averaging montana, slightly paler perhaps, therefore not- 
ably different from the usual case vespertina; slightly paler about the head 
than californica, and decidedly paler than 
range.—Southern Rocky Mountain region, least Colorado, 
New Mexico and north-central Arizona. Specimens the American Museum 
History taken Mearns the vicinity Fort Verde, Arizona, belong 
here, and not the form represented the Chiricahua and Huachuca moun- 
tains, the same state, these latter being unequivocally montana here under- 
stood. 


IMPORTANT LITERATURE RELATING TO SYSTEMATIC STATUS OF WESTERN 
EVENING GROSBEAKS 
Baird, 
1870. Cooper’s Ornithology California (Geol. Surv. Calif.), Land Birds, Volume 
pp. xi+592, numerous figs. text. 

Technical paragraph (pp. 175-176) setting forth differences between 
“two strongly marked but new name given, both being in- 
cluded under Hesperiphona vespertina; also two figures (pp. 174, 175), 
one, small-billed, with ‘‘Mexico” printed beneath, these being the same 
woodcuts subsequently used Baird, Brewer and Ridgway, 1874, plate 

Ridgway, 
1874. Baird, Brewer and History North American Birds. Land 
Birds, Volume Pp. pls. many figs. text. 

Original designation “var. montana” (pp. 449, 450), with figure (pl. 
fig. the same cut Cooper’s Ornithology, 175) labeled: 
Otherwise particular specimen mentioned. 

Mearns, 
1890. Descriptions New Species and Three New Subspecies Birds from Ari- 
zona. Auk, vil, pp. 

Extended account (pp. 246-249) “Coccothraustes vespertina mon- 
tana Ridgway” with full discussion this form then understood, 
habiting Mexico and the southern Rocky Mountain “type” 
for the first time specifically mentioned such and stated have come 
from Cantonment Burgwin, New Mexico. 


*Named in recognition of Edward R. Warren’s contributions to the ornithology of Colorado. 
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Chapman, 
1897. Preliminary Descriptions New Birds from Mexico and Arizona. Auk, 


pp. 310-311. 

Brief diagnosis (p. 311) “Coccothraustes vespertinus 
from Las Vigas, Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

Ridgway, 
1901. Birds North and Middle America. Bull. Nat. Mus. no. 50, part pp. 

xxx+715, pls. xx. 

Diagnoses (pp. 38-39), three races Hesperiphona—vespertina, 
montana, and mexicana—and descriptions and synonymies same (pp. 
39-44). 


Berkeley, California, December 1916. 


FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Western Belted Kingfisher Breeding San Diego County, California.—it not 
uncommon occurrence meet with occasional Kingfisher (Ceryle alcyon 
near some river, slough lake this county; but not until this year have succeeded 
locating nest. This was quite accidental. 

the 20th April, 1916, while driving along bordering lagoon near 
Oceanside curiosity was aroused noting some dirt bluffs which formed the walls 
narrow canyon. once suggested ideal home for Duck Hawk. 
Without waiting debate the question with myself once tied the horse and made 
way the canyon. few shots knew would bring forth the falcons present. 
Imagine surprise, however, the echo from the report died away hear the cack- 
ling screeches Kingfisher. few moments was joined its mate coming 
from the lagoon. 

dropped behind bunch brush and few moments one the birds flew 
directly small hole the bluff and disappeared, while the mate returned the 
lagoon. 

The nesting cavity proved ten feet below the top the bank and twenty feet 
from the bottom. soon secured pick and shovel from ranch few miles distant and 
started what proved real task. Two hours hard digging and warm sun 
back helped decide that was too early anyway for full set, left for 
couple weeks. 

May returned resolved reach the nest. After four hours manual labor 
last reached the soft stratum sand which the nest cavity was located. had dug 
pit that would one side the nest chamber, for doing hoped 
reach the nest from the side, but had not winding tunnel and when 
about foot above the entrance pick broke into the extreme end the passage. 
cleaned away the loose sand and soon exposed nest full young fully feathered and 
nearly ready leave for the lagoon. There were six all. They were very quiet and 
made remonstrance when removed from the nest and examined. They were all re- 
turned their underground passage which was carefully closed with resolve that 
ever found another Kingfisher’s nest San Diego County would not wait until May be- 
fore Escondido, California. 


Another Alaska Record for the Mourning Dove.—On September 1916, while 
standing the dock Hydaburg, Prince Wales Island, Alaska, Mourning Dove 
(Zenaidura macroura) flew within twenty-five feet. This the first time that have 
met with the species the Butte, New Mezico, No- 
vember 24, 1916. 


The Florida Gallinule San Francisco County.—On October 12, 1916, was re- 
ported that Rail had appeared Middle Lake, one the Chain-of-Lakes, Golden 
Gate Park, which did not resemble any those most commonly seen. 
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made trip the park October 15; and approaching the lake, saw, swimming 
near some lily pads, waterbird which appeared very nervous Coot, but sec- 
ond sight proved something different, although there was similarity size and 
shape. 

The field description follows: Head, neck, and throat, sooty gray; wings, rich 
brownish color, the outer primaries being edged with white; the under parts the tail 
were also white, like that the coot. The bill and shield were yellowish color, 
were the legs, which were very long. 

This bird, evidently Florida Gallinule (Gallinula galeata) was seen and 
including November 13, either walking over the lily pads, feeding the banks, swim- 
ming the lake, which did true Coot fashion. 

Judging from skins seen the University California, the Gallinule seen the 
park immature specimen. Mrs. Morton Gibbons also saw the Gallinule, and identi- 
fied such before knowing views. This record should interest San Fran- 
cisco ornithologists this but the second time this species has been reported for this 
county, although has been found breeding around Los HANSEN, San 
Francisco, California, November 28, 1916. 


The Valley Quail Occupying Nests the Road-runner.—On the afternoon April 
10, 1915, near San Diego, company with Mr. Ingersoll, female Valley Quail 
vallicola) was discovered the latter sitting close, and apparently incu- 
bating, upon what proved deserted nest the Road-runner californi- 
anus). This nest had been built, well toward the center and about two feet above the 
ground, large lemonade berry (Rhus integrifolia) bush. Investigation showed the 
nest contain three eggs, warm the touch, and the fragments fourth, all the 
Road-runner; two eggs were rotten, and one was cracked, discolored, with contents dried. 

Another instance the Valley Quail occupying nest the Road-runner came 
under observation this past season (1916), and particularly noteworthy for the fact 
that the nest was eight and one-half feet above dry wash. During the forepart April 
the nest received finishing touches and was evidently ready for the depositing eggs, 
when was deserted the Road-runners; had been built among the terminal branches 
drooping sycamore limb, and was about five feet from, and almost level with, 
the top abrupt bank skirting the wash this point. passing under the nest 
April was quite surprised flush Valley Quail from it, and find that four eggs 


Fig. VALLEY QUAIL OCCUPYING NEST ROADRUNNER, 84% FEET ABOVE GROUND 
SYCAMORE, 
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had been deposited. There were thirteen eggs May 14, when next visited. Possibly 
two dozen small feathers the quail distributed over the surface the lining formed 
the only noticeable addition the nest material. While removing few overhanging 
leaves preparatory securing, from the nearby bank, photograph, the female left the 
nest and might interesting note that was trifle over fifteen minutes before 
she returned. Several photographs were attempted and again she departed, this time 
remaining away seventeen minutes. Los Angeles, California. 


Game Bird Conditions Sutter County, California—I have just come from 
shooting trip the West Butte Country Club, Sutter County, California. The shoot- 
ing grounds comprise swamp and overflowed land along Butte Creek. The birds 
there—the ducks and geese—are numbers beyond description. There must several 
thousand swans, and there are certain favorite localities which all these birds seem 
congregate certain times. The rice fields adjoining are now all drained. Great quan- 
tities the birds the rice fields night and there feed upon the waste rice that 
has been threshed out the wind, blackbirds, etc. The farmers regard this posi- 
tive benefit, since cleans their land what would otherwise annoying and worth- 
less volunteer crop during the following year. All the farmers bear testimony this, 
and their grounds are all posted forbidding shooting. Toward daylight the birds move 
down the marshlands literally myriads. Some the Mallards are fairly wobbling 
their flight, and their crops and necks distorted, with the rice they have 
San Francisco, November 21, 1916. 


The Snowy Owl Humboldt County, specimens the Snowy 
Owl (Nyctea nyctea) taken Humboldt County, California, have been recently sent 
mounted. One was secured Snow, Trinidad, the other Thomas 
Johnson, Upper Mattole, November 17, 1916. old newspaper clipping posses- 
sicn describes previous flight Snowy Owls this region during December, 1896.— 
FRANKLIN Eureka, California. 


Western Grebe Breeding Southern May 13, 1916, secured set 
eggs the Western Grebe Mystic Lake, Riverside County, California. The nest 
was thin clump tules, close the edge, and floating water about two and 
half feet deep. resembled that the Pied-billed Grebe structure and appearance, 
but was least twice the size. The eggs were three number and far advanced in- 
cubation. The parent bird was seen, and heard making cackling noise like the croak- 
ing great toad.—I. Los Angeles, California. 


Notes the Western Grasshopper Sparrow.—Breeding localities the Western 
Sparrow (Ammodramus savannarum bimaculatus) seem few and far 
between California. The coastal zone the southern part the state seems 
favored than elsewhere, and occasional notes the sort here presented will 
time able state more exactly the range this species. 

middle June 1915, company with Ralph Arnold, noted this bird 
rather large numbers the extreme western end the Santa Monica Mountains 
southeastern Ventura County, California. The hills here have steep slopes entirely bare 
vegetation other than grasses, while the canyons harbor few live oaks and some 
thickets shrubs. High the northern slopes these open grassy hills and about 
two miles from the ocean were found many pairs the bird. Their peculiar buzzing 
note called attention their presence; otherwise they might have been overlooked, for 
their habits they seldom fly, preferring run along the ground between and beneath 
the tufts grass. 

Three nests were found June 12, 1915. Two these were practically finished 
though containing eggs, while the third contained three eggs which incubation had 
just begun. The first nest, which contained the eggs, was discovered through the bird 
being flushed almost from beneath feet and was located near the summit one 
the highest hills. The other two nests were found through search and were also located 
only short distance away the upper slopes the same hill. 

The nests were identical every way. They were placed slight depressions 
the base the northern leeward sides large tufts grass and were composed en- 
tirely fine dry grasses with appreciable lining. They were poorly built and the one 
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which the eggs were, almost fell pieces when taken. The eggs are nearly pure white, 
sparsely marked the large end with small pinkish spots, and are bluntly ovate shape. 


The Baird Sandpiper the State Washington.—Until the present fall 1916, 
the best knowledge, have had nothing but “sight records” for this species 
(Pisobia bairdii) visitor Washington. own experience nineteen years 
have never even seen before. Therefore, was with the greatest interest that Mr. 
Stanton Warburton, Tacoma, and the writer found them fair numbers the Tacoma 
flats during the latter part July, August, and early September, 1916. The first was 
female, seen and collected July 26. male was collected August another male 
the male August 29, and the last seen was male taken September 
They never appeared flocks, usually flying two’s and three’s, four being the largest 
number seen together any one time. The other small sandpipers did not seem in- 
terest them much, they were usually found alone the company one two 
Semi-palmated Plover (Aegialitis however, the few times that saw 
them flying with flocks other small sandpipers, they separated from the main flock 
soon they stopped feed.—J. Tacoma, Washington. 


Vermilion Flycatcher near Los Angeles.—On March 1916, secured adult 
male Vermilion Flycatcher (Pyrocephalus rubinus Nigger Slough, Los An- 
geles County.—I. Los Angeles, California. 


How Does the Shrike Carry its Prey?—I want report the behavior California 
Shrike (Lanius gambeli) carrying dead bird. The shrike flew against window 
pane near where was, and dropped dead When the sparrow was 
picked again was seized the neck, and the shrike flew off with it. But before 
had gone more than yard, and while about foot the air, the shrike released its 
hold the neck the prey, and, without hesitating altering its course, caught the 
sparrow its feet. The flight was continued for about fifteen yards, and then the 
shrike dropped the ground. started off once and the same behavior was re- 
peated; the prey was picked the neck with the beak and this hold was given up, 
while flying, for the hawk hold. The substitution almost instantaneous; the burden 
does not drop perceptibly and the flight continuous and steady. 

Since had never seen this before, have wondered whether the actions noted are 
usual Scripps Institution, Jolla, California, December 30, 1916. 


Notes the California Jay Humboldt County.—In the September issue 
Mr. Joseph Mailliard records the California Jay (Aphelocoma californica) 
from the vicinity Humboldt Bay. was with Mr. Mailliard when the bird referred 
was taken. This was back Arcata, some distance from the coast and above the red- 
wood timber line. 

November 13, 1916, traveled from Eureka Petrolia, miles south Hum- 
boldt Bay. While passing over the ridge the Wild Cat, miles from Eureka, 
saw two California Jays below the road, perched hazel-nut bushes. Upon trying 
secure one, the birds became aware actions and immediately took refuge 
dense growth spruce. returned the road and passed over small ridge into an- 
other gulley where, perched fence post near the road, was another California Jay. 
showed concern till stepped onto nearby knoll, when flew spruce tree 
nearby taking stand the outer end limb. was closely followed another jay 
which had been concealed the brush. This was sight the ocean and but two 
miles distant from it. 

the 15th the same month found the California Jay common along the coun- 
road running from Petrolia Briceland, southern Humboldt County. 

Today, December 26, while passing over bit our new highway but two miles 
distant from the south end Humboldt Bay, the head small gulch, altitude less 
than feet, two these jays crossed the road directly front and flew into 
nearby willow; one perched itself plain view while the other disappeared the dense 
undergrowth. The point where these two jays were seen eleven miles road from 
Eureka and approximately two miles air-line from the Cali- 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


The once widely-held notion that swal- 
lows and swifts hibernate the mud like 
frogs was long ago shattered, being con- 
trary both probability and ascertained 
fact. Mr. Hanna, the opening article 
this issue raises the ques- 
tion whether White-throated Swifts may not 
times winter hide themselves away 
the crevices cliffs and pass through 
period dormancy. There appears 
some ground for reviving the idea bird 
hibernation. 


Financial matters have caused continual 
delay the printing Avifauna no. 
(Howell’s Birds the Southern California 
Coast Islands). But now the Busi- 
ness Managers announce that the way 
clear, and that are see the publica- 
tion this memoir just soon can 
put through Nace’s print shop. 


Neither the Avifauna series, 
nor the Zoological Publications the Uni- 
versity California are copyrighted. 
can see adequate reason for any way 
hampering the free and unlimited distribu- 
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tion knowledge.. The specialists’ discov- 
ery today should become the common 
knowledge everyone tomorrow. the 
same time, common courtesy demands that 
where important facts passages are tak- 
from original sources and incorporated 
into new article, book, proper credit 
indicated. There often need for en- 
suring authoritativeness statement, 
met this way also. 


Mr. Austin Paul Smith now doing field 
work western Texas, with headquarters 
Fort Davis. reports finding among 
other birds interest, the Lloyd Bush-tit 
goodly numbers. readers will 
doubtless soon hear detail Mr. Smith’s 
observations that interesting section 
the country. 


Owing ill Mr. Henshaw 
has resigned his position Chief the 
Bureau Biological Survey, Department 
Agriculture, dating from December Mr. 
Henshaw has been connected with the De- 
partment Agriculture since 1905, serving 
Assistant Chief the Bureau until 1910, 
and from then on, Chief. During this 
period the Survey has grown rapidly. 
order that the Bureau may continue have 
the benefit Mr. Henshaw’s knowledge 
and experience will retain official con- 
nection with Consulting Biologist. Mr. 
Nelson, who has been the scienti- 
fic staff the Bureau since 1890, and As- 
sistant Chief since 1914, has been appointed 
succeed Mr. Henshaw Chief the 
Bureau. 


Mr. Frank Stephens has been made Su- 
perintendent the newly established Zoo- 
logical Garden San Diego. 


all the direct agencies destruction 
brought bear our native bird-life 
result human settlement the country, 
that satellite man, the domestic cat, 
undoubtedly the worst. The whole question 
cat perfidy and cat suppression ably 


tin (number the Economic Biology se- 
ries) lately issued the Massachusetts 
State Board Agriculture. one inter- 
ested bird protection (and who not?) 
should fail read this admirable presenta- 
tion the subject. 


MINUTES COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 


NORTHERN DIVISION 


regular meeting the 
Northern Division the Cooper Ornitholog- 
ical Club was held the evening Sep- 
tember 21, 1916, the Museum Vertebrate 
Zoology, Berkeley. The following members 
were present when the meeting was called 
order President Storer: Messrs. Bry- 
ant, Camp, Carriger, Davis, Dawson, Grin- 
nell, Hansen, Storer; Miss Crane; Mrs. 
Grinnell and Mrs. Schlisinger. 
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The secretary pro tem., read the minutes 
the August meetings the Northern and 
Southern divisions. Mr. Walter Staf- 
ford, Miss Helen Gilkey and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Price, together with the June and July 
nominees the Southern Division, were 
elected membership. Mr. William 
Boeck, Berkeley, and Mr. Frederick Sha- 
fer, San Diego, endorsed Mr. Bar- 
rows, were proposed for membership the 
Club. Proposals from the Southern Divi- 
sion were Dr. Gifford and Miss Bertha 
Elizabeth Crawford. 

The business for the evening having been 
disposed of, Mr. Dawson led dis- 
cussion the relation the California Jay 
the nesting small birds.—C. Camp, 
Secretary pro tem. 


regular monthly meeting 
the Northern Division was held the Mu- 
seum Vertebrate Zoology, October 19, 
1916, M., with the following members 
present: Messrs. Anderson, Dawson, Grin- 
nell, Swarth, Squires, Storer, 
Wright, Evermann, Hansen, Jeunesse; 
Mesdames Grinnell, Swarth, Schlisinger; 
Misses Wythe, Sweezy, and four visitors. 

The minutes the September meeting 
were read and approved, and the minutes 
the Inter-Mountain Chapter were read. The 
names proposed the September meeting, 
namely, Wm. Boeck, Fred Shafer, Miss 
Bertha Elizabeth Crawford, and Dr. Gif- 
ford, were voted upon favorably and the 
persons declared members the Club. 
Frank Steinmetz, 1021 Ramona Street, 
Palo Alto, was proposed for membership 
Snyder, and Frances Webster Fish, 
2325 Piedmont Avenue, Berkeley, was pro- 
posed Mrs. Allen. 

Mr. Swarth then gave interesting re- 
view work done the recent field inves- 
tigation carried himself and others 
the Sierras. discussion followed which 
some the unsolved problems bird mi- 
gration were considered. Dr. Grinnell ques- 
tioned whether any birds ever nest low 
altitude and then later the same season 
higher altitude. The fact was also 
brought out that while the varied thrushes 
are already plentiful the Sierras one 
had seen any the San Francisco Bay re- 
gion, suggesting that the representatives 
this species appear first are from the 
far northern and interior parts 
western America, and that the coast birds 
move down the humid coast strip later. 

The club then adjourned for informal dis- 
cussion and comparison personal observa- 
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SOUTHERN DIVISION 


monthly meeting 
the Southern Division, Cooper Ornithological 
Club, was held the residence Dr. 
Miller, at 3:00 Pp. m., September 24, 1916, 
with President Miller the chair, Mr. 
Lee Chambers Secretary pro tem., and the 
following members present: Messrs. Apple- 
ton, Cookman, Cox, Chambers, Evan Davis, 
Edwards, Law, Miller, Pierce, Lawrence Pey- 
ton, Sidney Peyton; Mesdames Bicknell, 
Fargo, Law, Meyers, and Pleasants; and 
Misses Dodge, Drachman, Moore and Swift. 
Visitors were Dr. Anderson, Mrs. 
Appleton, Mrs. Foster Elliott, Mrs. 
Anderson, Miss Fargo, Miss Marsh, Miss Eda 
Mills, Miss Miquel and Miss Reaves. 

The persons whose names were proposed 
the August meeting were elected mem- 
bership, and the following were nominated: 
Dr. Hummell, Los Angeles, Dr. 
Miller; Mrs. Foster Elliott, Los Angeles, 

The only business brought before the meet- 
ing was letter from Dr. Gilbert Pearson 
—asking all bird friends enter protest 
with Secretary Franklin Lane against the 
throwing Malheur Lake out the bird- 
refuge list and allowing drained and 
turned into agricultural land. motion 
was made Eugene Law, seconded 
Mrs. Pleasants, instructing the Secretary 


Cooper Ornithological Club write 


vigorous letter protest Secretary Lane. 
Secretary 
tem. 


monthly meeting the 
Division was held the Museum 
History, Science and Art, October 26, 1916, 
with President Miller the chair and the 
following members present: Messrs. Apple- 
ton, Brown, Colburn, Chambers, Daggett, 
Howell, Huey, Jesurun, Little, Mil- 
ler, Tallman, Willett, and Wyman, and Miss 
Palmer. 

Minutes the August and September 
meetings were read and approved, followed 
reading the minutes the Northern 
Division for August, September and Octo- 
ber, and the Inter-Mountain Chapter for 
May, June and September. 

Dr. Hummell, and Mrs. Foster Elli- 
ott, both Los Angeles, were elected 
membership motion Mr. Daggett, sec- 
onded Mr. Chambers. Applications for 
membership were received from the follow- 
ing: Ridley Holleman, 215 Ogden St., San 
Antonio, Texas, Carriger; Marion 
Randall Parsons, Mosswood Road, Berkeley, 
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Mrs. Allen; Stanton Warburton, Jr., 
1221 Fife St., Tacoma, Wash., 
Bowles; and the nominees already present- 
the Northern Division. 

There being other business matters 
considered, the members listened 
account unusual ornithological conditions 
Forrester Island, Alaska, during the past 
summer, Mr. Willett, and account 
recent collecting experiences Mr. Huey. 
Adjourned.—L. Secretary. 


monthly meeting 
the Southern Division, Cooper Ornithological 
Club, was held the Museum History, 
Science and Art, November 23, 1916. The 
following members were present: Messrs. 
Appleton, Brown, Colburn, Chambers, Dag- 
gett, Holland, Howell, Lamb, Miller, Ritten- 
house, Robertson, van Rossem, Wyman, and 
Mrs. Husher. Mrs. Robertson was visitor. 

Minutes the October meeting were read 
and approved. motion Mr. Lamb, sec- 
onded Mr. Brown, the following persons 
were elected membership: Mrs. Elizabeth 
Price, Mr. Walter Stafford, Miss Helen 
Gilkey, Mr. Ridley Holleman, Mrs. Marion 
Randall Parsons, and Mr. Stanton Warbur- 
ton. 

Names proposed, voted upon next 
meeting, were follows: Mrs. Mabel 
O’Farrel, 2403 St., San Diego, Laurence 
Huey; Frederick Shafer, care Al- 
batross, San Diego, Barrows; Wil- 
liam Boeck, Berkeley, Barrows; 
Oscar Reis, 646 Juanita Ave., Los Ange- 
les, Nokes; Robie Tufts, Wolf- 
ville, Nova Scotia, Price; Roscoe 
Ivan Giles, Newton St., Marlborough, 

motion Mr. Daggett, seconded Mr. 
Lamb, Messrs. Howell and Brown were 
elected serve committee nominate 
officers for the coming year. Mr. Robert- 
son moved that Messrs. Brown and Wyman 
appointed committee draft resolu- 
tions the death Dr. Mearns. Car- 
ried. 

Business disposed of, the usual informal 
discussion bird topics followed. Adjourn- 
ed.—L. Secretary. 


SAN BERNARDINO CHAPTER 


The occasion Dr. Grinnell’s visit the 
San Bernardino Valley was taken op- 
portune time for gathering members 
the Cooper Ornithological Club who re- 
sided within forty miles Colton. meet- 
ing was accordingly called the home 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson Hanna, 1000 Penn- 


sylvania Ave., Colton, Thursday evening, 
November 1916. 

French Gilman motored from Ban- 
ning bringing with him guests, Mrs. Gil- 
man, Miss Mabel Gilman, and also Dr. 
West Beaumont. Wright Pierce, Hal- 
sted White, and Arden Edwards were 
present from Claremont, and Judge Edward 
Wall from San Bernardino. Dr. Wig- 
gins and Mr. Pemberton Colton, both 
whom brought their wives guests, com- 
pleted the list members present. Judge 
Hanna and wife, and Miss Tacie Hanna, 
Colton, were guests. 

This was the first opportunity some the 
members had had for meeting Dr. Grinnell 
and each other. The first part the even- 
ing was profitably spent becoming ac- 
quainted and telling ornithological ex- 
periences. Much time was spent viewing 
the elegant bird photos for which Mr. 
Pierce famous, while the hand-painted 
pictures birds’ eggs, which Mr. Edwards 
displayed, were both attractive and exceed- 
ingly interesting. The large collection 
photos taken Arizona Mr. Gilman 
would require, themselves, more than 
single evening them justice. Some 
time was spent viewing the oological col- 
lections Mr. Hanna. 

The guest honor, Dr. Grinnell, gave 
interesting talk which suggested sev- 
eral topics nature investigate local- 
ly; also told the proper methods for 
keeping field notes. More information 
needed concerning the breeding habits 
some species, for example the Phainopepla, 
which known nest the desert 
February and which does not nest this 
valley until June and July. these birds 
raise brood February the desert and 
then migrate this valley and raise an- 
other brood? 

There were many questions ask 
Dr. Grinnell that his talk finally became 
general discussion which was continued even 
while refreshments were being served. This 
meeting kindred spirits proved 
enjoyable that was decided have other 
gatherings. They will known meet- 
ings the San Bernardino Chapter the 
Cooper Ornithological Club, and the next 
one will held December the home 
Mr. and Mrs. Pemberton, 1170 9th 
St., Colton. These meetings will way 
interfere with the Southern Division but 
will for members this immediate vicin- 
ity, though any one else interested also 
invited come.—W. Hanna, Secretary 
pro tem. 
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For Sale, Exchange and Want Column.—Any Cooper Club member entitled one 
Notices over ten lines will charged for 
For this department, address Hagle 


advertising notice each issue free. 
the rate ten cents per line. 
Rock, Los Angeles County, California. 


with all indexes and plates; complete vol- 
umes unbound; price 
Brackett Apts., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


For vols. 1-3; Osprey, com- 
plete (both sets original covers); Bulle- 
tin Torrey Botanical Club, vols. 1-27, partly 
bound; Fisher’s Hawks and Owls; Bird- 
Lore, vols. 1-5. Make offer for one 
tional Museum, Washington, 


For SALE ExcHANGE for best offer: 
American Ornithology, Bird Magazine, vols. 
vol. nos. 1-10, vol. nos. 8-11; 
Journal Maine Orn. Soc., vols. com- 
plete; and almost complete file first 
volumes the Burns, Ber- 
wyn, Pa. 


co-operation with 
The Cleveland Bird-Lovers’ Association, and 
devoted Bird Study and Conservation; 
$1.00 year; copy; Agents Want- 
ed. Address 1010 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


and Owls the States their Relation 
Agriculture. new, fine copy, col. 
pls. Rare. Washn., 1893. $6.00. 
Fauna, no. 23, Index Generum Mammalium: 
List the Genera and Families Mam- 
mals Palmer, pp. 984; 1904. $5.00. 
Coues, Handbook Field and General 
Ornithology. manual the structure and 
classification Birds. 112 illusts., 
cloth, 343 pp. London, 1890. new, $2.00. 
Coues, The Birds the Colorado Val- 
ley. Contains the bibliography, pp. 567-784, 
invaluable anyone forming collection 
ornithological books. Wash., 
nal binding and good condition, $4.00. 
Nidiologist, vol. $1.50; $2.00; $1.50. 
All new parts issued. This one 
the early publications which Cooper Club 
papers were published.—W. CHAMBERS, 
Rock, Los Angeles County, California. 


WANT one copy each “The Blue Bird”, 
vol. nos. and published Cincinnati, 
Ohio; edited Dr. Eugene Swope.—W. 
CHAMBERS, Rock, Los Angeles County, 
California. 


photos any and all 
birds found California, their nests, eggs, 
and nesting sites. Will pay cash give 
good exchange bird 
San Bernardino, California. 


skins from the Western 
exchange for Eastern skins. Kindly 
send list duplicates and you will receive 
Palisades Park, New Jersey. 


For and lantern slides, 
plain colored, birds, nests and eggs, 
and flowers.—THomas 304 
Franklin West Chester, Pa. 


For Sate—Complete files Condor and 
Bird-Lore; also duplicates vols. 
TREMPER, 136 No. Dewey St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


lantern slides birds. 
have small exchange list the same, 
will pay reasonable cash 
SLOANAKER, Kalispell, Montana. 


For vols. 15, 16, 17; over 
200 copies Oologist; also egg cabinet and 
Ithaca ga. shot 277 
Dakota St., Pasadena, Calif. 


NEWLY copy Avifaunas nos. 
exchange for same unbound first- 
class condition. Printer mistake trimmed 
copies, while desired them 
Ray, 220 Market St., San Francisco, Califor- 
nia. 


The Oologist 


one the oldest publi- 
cations the UnitedStates 
devoted these. 


now 
year. you are interested, 
subscribe now. Only 
Fifty Cents per year. 


The Oologist, 


Lacon, 
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1899 ‘‘Bulletin the Cooper Ornithological Club’’ 


1900 
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complete volume hand; odd numbers only 


Odd numbers any above quoted request. 
Orders for advance volumes will filled issued. 
PACIFIC COAST AVIFAUNA 
Birds the Kotzebue Sound Region, Alaska; pp. and map 
GRINNELL 


Land Birds Santa Cruz County, California; 
McGREGOR 


GRINNELL 


Birds the Huachuca Mountains, Arizona; pp. 50c 
SWARTH 


Bibliography Ornithology; 166 pp. $1.50 
GRINNELL 


KAEDING 


Birds the Pacific Slope Southern California; 122 pp. $1.50 
WILLETT 


GRINNELL 


The Birds the Fresno 114 pp. $1.50 

Distributional List the Birds Arizona; 133 pp. and map $1.50 

Distributional, List the Birds California; 217 pp. 
GRINNELL 

Birds the Southern California Coast Islands (in press) 
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